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‘Have’ and ‘Do Have’: Their Use 
in Negative and Interrogative 
Sentences 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


iT Is well known to teachers and students of English that the 
negative and interrogative forms of the verb to have, in certain of 
their uses, are treated differently by British and American speakers 
respectively. No English person who used traditional British idiom 
(and in this matter most English people still do) would ever ask 
Do you have a dictionary that you can lend me? or Do you have 
change for a ten-shilling note? But why? And what is the difference, 
if any, between Have you an examination at the end of this term? 
and Do you have an examination at the end of this term?, or between 
I hadn't enough money and I didn’t have enough money? It may be 
that British usage is not quite so settled as it appeared to be up 
to a few years ago (a headline in the Sheffield Telegraph of 9th April, 
1954, read Dr. Malan Doesn’t Have a Chance),' but generally 
speaking the cleavage between British and American usage still 
exists. I have known British schoolchildren corresponding with 
pen-friends in the United States to be much amused by the inquiry 
Do you have any brothers and sisters? The Englishman, of course, 
would say have you? 

It is often stated in text-books of English grammar that have 
refers to a specific occasion or instance whereas do have refers to 
what is general, habitual or recurrent (see for instance A. S. Hornby’s 
recently published A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English). So 
we have Have you indigestion? contrasted with Do you have 
indigestion? This is true enough so far as it goes, but it is not the 
whole story; and even where the distinction is obvious enough in 
the present tense it is not nearly so clear in the past. As a useful 
rule-of-thumb method we may say that do have should not be used 
if, in colloquial English, have could be replaced by have got (on 
which see the present writer’s earlier article, E.L.T., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 113-20); but even this rule is not infallible, for beside A Manx 
cat hasn’t got a tail we have A Manx cat doesn’t have a tail, both 
perfectly good English, while in the sentence Have you an examination 
at the end of this term? the simple have you? could be replaced by 
have you got? yet, as we have seen in the previous paragraph, it is 
equally possible to say Do you have an examination? &c. This does 


‘For other examples, see p. 81. 
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not actually disprove our rule, for in neither case are the two con- 
structions really alternative ways of saying the same thing. This will 
be realized if, in the first, we substitute our Manx cat for a Manx cat, 
when do have becomes impossible?; and the real counterpart of 
Do you have an examination? is Do you get (or if addressed to a 
teacher do you hold) an examination?, not have you got? But if it 
does not invalidate the rule it does create difficulties in its practical 
application, especially for foreign students who may not have 
mastered all the intricacies of the verb fo get itself. What follows is 
an attempt to investigate the question and to set out the facts 
more fully than, so far as I am aware, they have been set out before. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the reference is strictly to 
British, not to American usage; that the observations apply only 
when have is a full verb, not when it is an auxiliary; and that the 
emphatic forms, which necessarily use do (Do have a little more 
patience, You do have a lot of trouble with that car of yours—with 
the stress on do), are excluded. 

By way of clearing the ground it is necessary to draw attention 
to three facts of some importance for our purpose. In the first 
place the verb to have is used with many different meanings, some 
of them, it is true, only slightly differentiated, but different never- 
theless. For practical purposes, however, they may be grouped 
under four general heads. 

(i) Those which express possession or some notion akin to it: 
to have a car, have money, have a brother or sister, have rosy 
cheeks, have a lisp, have a temper, have a grievance, have a speed 
of fifty miles an hour. 

Here the verb denotes not any kind of activity but a state, a 
characteristic or a situation, either temporary or permanent, as it 
applies to the subject. (Indeed in some cases, e.g. the last example, 
the sentence could be recomposed to express the same meaning 
with the verb to be instead of to have. It has a speed of fifty m.p.h.= 
Its speed is fifty m.p.h., The ticket had a number on it=There was 
a number on the ticket.) Into this class fall also expressions denoting 
the possession of some kind of duty, task, &c., such as to have a 
whole day’s work before one, to have plenty to do, to have a letter 
to write. In all of these it is possible to use have got instead of have. 

(ii) Those where have is followed by an infinitive to denote 
obligation or necessity: J have to catch a train, He has to see a 
doctor, Most of us have to work for a living. Up to a point these 
overlap with the previous class since in a general way (at least by 
origin) they denote the possession of an obligation or a necessity 


1The reason being that where a Manx cat can be either a specific or a generic 
singular, our Manx cat can be only a specific singular. 
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to do that which is specified in the infinitive, and in most cases 
again have got can be substituted for have;! but that the sense of 

ssession is no longer clearly recognized in them is shown by the 
fact that the infinitive may be a passive one (Children have to be 
clothed and fed, The door had to be forced open) and by such con- 
structions as Television sets will have to come down in price before 
I can afford to buy one, I shall have to get a new coat, where a future 
tense is used though the necessity is a present one. In sentences 
like these have has come to be felt almost as an auxiliary, though 
it differs from the genuine auxiliary in that in certain circumstances? 
the form with do can be used (e.g. Do we have to book our seats in 
advance ?). With the real auxiliary this is not possible. 

(iii) Those which denote an activity, process, practice, &c., 
performed by or originating with the subject:* have a cup of tea, 
have a bath, have a game of tennis, have a rest, have one’s hair cut, 
have a birthday party, have the doctor, have a go, have mercy on, 
have a daily newspaper. 

In none of these could have be replaced by have got. In a few 
odd cases some other part of the verb get might be used (e.g. get 
one’s hair cut) but that is only coincidental; generally we should 
have to substitute other verbs such as drink, take, play, hold, 
fetch, &c. 

(iv) Those which denote something experienced, suffered or 
undergone by the subject, or where the subject is, so to speak, at 

‘The exceptions are those cases where have=to be compelled. John said that 
he could not come out to play with us as he had (or had got) to repeat his Latin 
homework. Here John’s possession of a task is indicated. But had got cannot 


be substituted in As his homework was done badly he had to repeat it. Here 
had to repeat it means was made to repeat it. 


*Viz: (a) when the reference is to the general practice or rule, as Does one 
have to have a passport to go to Northern Ireland?; (b) when, though a specific 
occasion or situation is in question, the reference is to the general rule or arrange- 
ment, not exclusively to the person or persons mentioned in the subject. Thus 
Do we have to book our seats in advance? means ‘Do the regulations or the 
arrangements require us (and others) to do so?’ If the question refers specifically 
to the persons denoted by we and means ‘Do you wish us to, irrespective of 
what others may do?’ then we can only say Have we? There are, of course, 
cases where for all practical purposes it makes little difference which form we 
use, though strictly there is still the same difference between them. Thus Have 
we to change at Crewe if we go by this train? is concerned only with what ‘we’ 
(i.e. my friend and I) have to do on a particular journey. Do we have to change 
at Crewe? &c., inquires what any passengers for our destination have to do, 
and therefore ‘we’ amongst them. 

*To anticipate possible criticism I may point out that to avoid the repetition 
of awkward periphrases, throughout the article I have used the terms subject 
and object in the sense of the person (or the thing) denoted by the subject and 
the object respectively as well as for the subject and the object words. In every 
case it should be quite clear to the reader which meaning is intended. 
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the receiving end of the occurrence: have an accident, have an 
operation, have an illness, have a shock, have a surprise, have a 
stroke, have a visit from the police, have a letter/telegram (i.e. 
receive). Into the same category falls He had his window smashed 
by the mob as contrasted with He had his window mended, which 
belongs to the previous class. In some of these get or got, in the 
sense of receive(d) of suffer(ed), could be used, but not have got 
or had got. 

It is perhaps needless to point out that not only the same kind 
of construction but also the very same sentence may fall into one 
class in one context and into another class when it occurs in a 
different context or situation. Thus He had a telephone call belongs 
to class (iii) if had means made but to class (iv) if it means received, 
while She has a woman to do the cleaning would normally fall into 
class (iii) (has=employs), but if we say For a long time she has been 
without help but at last she has a woman to do the cleaning, the verb 
belongs to class (i), since ‘having’ is contrasted with ‘being without’. 
It is important to bear this difference in mind as it determines 
whether we use plain have or do have for the negative and interro- 
gative. 

So much for the first point. In the second place we may note 
that classes (i) and (ii) express what we may call a ‘static’ notion 
and in this respect fall into the same category as verbs like to be, 
to seem, to resemble, to like, to wish, to think (—be of the opinion) 
and a number of other non-conclusive verbs, whereas those in 
classes (iii) and (iv) denote something which takes place either 
instantaneously or over a period of time and may therefore be 
described as ‘dynamic’. And thirdly we must realize that with 
most English verbs it is possible to use each tense in two different 
senses, (i) in the strict sense, to denote a single activity, occurrence 
or situation at a particular time, and (ii) in an extended sense, to 
denote repeated or habitual activity, or a situation or state of 
affairs viewed generally, though, as will appear from the examples 
that follow, the same form of the tense is not always used for both, 
especially in the present. Thus we have She smoked several cigarettes 
(on a particular occasion), She smoked Turkish cigarettes (her 
general habit); / see your point, I see your father coming (now), 
We see with our eyes (a general truth), The sun is shining (at this 
moment), The sun shines on the righteous and the unrighteous alike 
(a general statement). 


1] have borrowed the terms static and dynamic from Professor R. W. 
Zandvoort’s Handbook of English Grammar (Fifth edition. Groningen. 1953), 
where, however they are used for a rather different purpose—to describe the 
character of two different uses of the past participle. 
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Let us now turn to the verb fo have and see how these observations 
apply there; and we will start with the present tense. For the 
strict present what we have called ‘dynamic verbs’ generally use 
not the simple form (J eat, he speaks, &c.), but the expanded or 
progressive form (J am eating, he is speaking); the simple form is 
employed for (a) the anticipatory present, as in We begin this 
evening’s programme with . . ., (b) the historic present,’ and (c) the 
extended present. In negative statements the strict present still 
uses the expanded form (He is not eating his dinner) but for the 
anticipatory, the historic and the extended present it employs the 
form with do (He does not eat meat, Shylock does not get his pound 
of flesh after all). Have, when used dynamically, follows this 
pattern: He is having a bath, He has a bath every day; We are not 
having our tea yet, We do not have our tea until five o’clock. We 
have our tea in the drawing room. In the interrogative also it agrees 
with the other dynamic verbs in using the expanded form for the 
strict present and the form compounded with do for the extended 
present: Are you having your tea? When do you have your tea? 
It may be added that both forms may be used with a future reference 
but the distinction between them still holds. Are you having a 
concert at the end of this term? asks the question as it concerns this 
term only, Do you have a concert at the end of this term? inquires 
as to the general practice; and again this agrees with the usage in 
other dynamic verbs. It also explains why we can say (again 
referring to the future) Are you having a party on your twenty-first 
birthday? but not Do you have a party? &c. Where one’s twenty- 
first birthday is concerned (or for that matter any unique occasion) 
there can be no question of one’s general practice. It is true that 
the form with do is sometimes found when, from the circumstances 
of the case, it could not possibly refer to what is usual (e.g. Do 
you have a holiday for the Coronation?) but there is always a 
suggestion of its being part of, or in accordance with, an arrange- 
ment. Are you having a holiday on New Year’s Day? could be asked, 
of a person who is in a position to please himself whether he has 
one or not: Do you have a holiday on New Year’s Day? could only 
mean (i) is it customary for you to, or (ii) has one been granted to 
you? We could, of course, ask Have you a concert at the end of 
this term?, Have you a holiday for the Coronation?, Have you a 
holiday on New Year’s Day? But these will be discussed later. 


‘I here use the term historic present not only in the generally accepted sense 
of the present tense used for the narration of past facts or events, but also to 
include its use in titles of literary works, especially of plays and novels: e.g. 
The Boy Comes Home (a play showing what happened when the boy came 
home), Standish Gets His Man (a story telling how Standish got his man). 
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We may, however, notice here that the have you? formula is not 
possible when it is a case of the person pleasing himself and we 
are inquiring as to his intention. The reason for this lies in the 
meaning of have, which is different from that which the same 
verb bears in the previous group of sentences. 

And now let us turn to the use of have as a verb of static character 
(i.e. classes (i) and (ii) above). So far as affirmative statements are 
concerned static verbs make no distinction of form between the 
strict present and the extended present: e.g. J like that picture 
(said on seeing it for the first time), J like coffee and tea equally well 
(expression of a general liking); J wish to see the manager, Most 
parents wish their children to do well at school. Have similarly 
makes no distinction: J have no small change (at the moment), 
I have a house in the country, I have no banking account. Where it 
does part company with the other verbs of this type is in the 
negative and the interrogative, which are J (you) have not and 
have I (you)? respectively, as compared with J do not like/feel| 
think/wish and Do you like/feel/think/wish?1 

I have stated above that there is no distinction of form between 
the strict present and the extended present. But actually I am 
doubtful whether, in the case of static have, there can be such a 
thing as an extended present, for the reference is really always 
to the strict present even when the circumstances imply possession 
or ownership over a longer period. Thus Have you a house in the 
country? and Have you a banking account? inquire about one’s 
having at the moment of speaking just as much as does Have you 
any money in your pocket ?, and I haven't any brothers just as much 
as I haven't any cigarettes. It is true there are the forms we do not 
have, do you have ?, does he have? &c., employed to state or inquire 
what is generally the case as distinct from what is the case at the 
time of speaking, but they are examples of the dynamic, not the 
static use of the verb. Thus we have static have in Have you (any) 
sugar in your tea? but dynamic in Do you have sugar in your tea? 
The difference is not merely that one is specific and the other general, 
but that in the first have denotes a situation and bears a meaning 
akin to that of possession, whereas in the second it denotes a 
preference or choice on the part of the person concerned and so 
becomes almost expressive of an activity. (Indeed many speakers 


1The progressive forms are, it is true, used in such sentences as How are you 
liking your new house?, I am wishing I had never entered into the arrangement, 
He is always wishing for something he hasn’t got, but these are rather special 
uses and do not represent the normal form of the present tense. Since they 
have no bearing on the immediate subject under consideration there is no 
need to discuss them here. 
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making the inquiry would substitute the verb take, thus suggesting 
that the verb has the same meaning as that it carries in J will have 
this one.) And similarly with Have your apple trees any fruit on 
them? as contrasted with Do your apple trees have any fruit on 
them? It would be absurd to ask the former question in the middle 
of winter, for it inquires as to the present state of the trees and 
could be recomposed with the verb to be instead of to have (Is there 
any fruit on your apple trees?). The latter, however, could be asked 
at any time for the inquiry here is not about the state but about 
what we may call, rather loosely, the ‘habits’ of the trees, and the 
verb again approaches near to one of activity. To have on them 
means to bear or to produce. Or again, a customer wishing to 
purchase a tin of sardines will ask the shop assistant Have you 
any sardines? and if the reply is a negative one it will probably be 
I'm afraid we haven’t, denoting mere absence of the commodity; 
but if the assistant wishes to indicate more definitely that the shop 
has ceased to stock them he will say We used to sell them, but we 
don’t have them now, for here have connotes much more than mere 
possession or presence in the shop; it implies buying in, keeping in 
stock and offering for sale. 

And now let us turn from the present tense to the past. Both 
the dynamic and the static verbs use plain had for affirmative 
statements, e.g. He had a good deal of property (static), They had a 
game of cricket (dynamic). The sentence She had a cup of tea might 
thus mean (i) she had one in her possession, (ii) she chose or 
accepted one, (iii) she partook of one. For negative statements 
had not is usual for the static and did not have for the dynamic. 
Thus if we wish to express the meaning of being without we must 
say | hadn't any tea (cf. the note to p. 86). I didn’t have any tea 
means either that I did not partake of any or that I did not accept. 
any. The difference will become clearer still if we take the following 
examples: (i) He hadn't a father, He didn’t have a father. The 
first would apply to a boy whose father was dead: the second could 
not, normally, be used of any human being for it would imply that 
he was not begotten of any male parent, the combination to have 
a father being felt almost as a compound verb expressive of 
paternity; (ii) Mrs A hadn't any children, Mrs A didn’t have any 
children. The former merely means that she was without children, 
possibly because they had all died or possibly because she had 
remained childless. The latter can only mean that she had given 
birth to none. And the same difference is observable in the interro- 
gative: Had they anything to eat? Did they have anything to eat? 
An essay by L. C. Knights is entitled How Many Children Had 
Lady Macbeth?, i.e. what was the size of her family? How many 
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children did Lady Macbeth have? would mean, how many were 
born to her? 

It is perhaps not inappropriate at this point to notice a breach 
of the foregoing distinction which has recently appeared in written 
as distinct from spoken English where indirect statements of a 
negative character are concerned. It is illustrated by the following 
two quotations, the first from The Times of 21st July, 1951, regarding 
an inquiry into a railway accident, the second from the Yorkshire 
Observer of 11th April, 1953: (i) The guard asked him [the restaurant 
car attendant) for a potato so that he could throw a message from 
the train . . . Joyce said that he did not have a potato; (ii) The boy 
asked his mother for money to go out, and when she said she did 
not have it he shot her in the arm. Although neither of these would 
sound in any way strange to an American they rather grate on the 
linguistic sensibility of an Englishman, except possibly the very 
young, for they do not represent normal British usage; nor, | 
think, can they be set down altogether to the influence of United 
States idiom, for The Times at least does not usually affect 
Americanisms. It is more likely that the reporters slipped into 
them because of the awkwardness in such contexts of he had not a 
potato and she had not it. After all, it is reported speech, and what 
the persons actually said (if they used the verb have at all), was 
presumably J haven’t a potato and I haven't it (or any). In such 
cases there seems good reason, even in literary contexts, for 
resorting to the more colloquial hadn’t rather than this periphrastic 
and un-English did not have. 

So far we have spoken of those cases where the difference of 
meaning between the two constructions is fairly plain; but there 
are others where it is not so plain—where indeed it would appear 
that the two are equally acceptable. For instance, if a person 
returns from a shopping expedition and announces that his pur- 
chases have cost him more than he expected we might ask Had 
you enough money? or Did you have enough money ?, though if we 
made a similar inquiry before he set out we should never ask 
Do you have enough money? Or another person might equally well 
say I hadn’t time or I didn’t have time to call on the Joneses, though 
in the present he would say only J haven't, not I don’t have. Why 
this difference between past and present? Do the two forms of 
the past really mean the same or do they not? And why is it 
accepted English to say He did not have time as well as He hadn’t time, 
but unacceptable to say He did not have a potato? 

The answer to the second question is, I think, that for all practical 
purposes the two may amount to the same but in actual fact there 
is a rather nice distinction between them. A schoolboy who had 
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(ie. received) two shillings from his father at the breakfast table 
had (i.e. possessed) that amount when he set out for school. So 
when we ask Had you enough money? or say I hadn’t enough money 
we are thinking of possession, but when we ask Did you have? or 
say I did not have we are thinking rather of money that has been 
supplied. We should probably ask such a question of someone 
to whom we had given money to make purchases for us. This 
explains why we feel that did not have, as used in the quotations 
from The Times and the Yorkshire Observer, to be unacceptable. 
Possession and possession only is in question here; but in another 
context, where it is possible to think of the situation from the two 
points of view did not have and had not would be equally acceptable: 
e.g. He hadn’t enough potatoes to serve all the diners, He didn’t 
have enough potatoes to serve all the diners. The same distinction 
is observable in the idiomatic He had a lot to say. If this means 
(as it may mean) that he had much he wished to say (cf. Shake- 
speare’s I have much to say in behalf of that Falstaff) then it falls 
into the first category distinguished on p. 78 and the negative and 
interrogative forms are he hadnt and had he? But it may also be 
merely an emphatic way of saying He said a lot, just as He had a 
lot to eat may mean no more than He ate a lot. In this case it falls 
into the third category (had=indulged in) and the negative and 
interrogative forms are he didn’t have and did he have? 

There still remains the question, why is this differentiation not 
possible in the present tense? The answer to this will become 
apparent by glancing again at the past. He did not have and did 
he have? are retrospective. From a point in the present, or the 
time of speaking, they look back to an activity or a process and 
see it as a whole. It may have been only of brief duration or it 
may have extended over a considerable time, but it is the completed 
activity, process, experience, &c., that is referred to. He hadn’t 
and had he? on the other hand, take us back into the past and 
state what the situation was at some point of time between the 
beginning and the completion, including as possible points those 
two extremes themselves. We may perhaps illustrate it by an 
analogy. Let us imagine that we take a walk along a mile-long 
stretch of country road. What we see during our journey is a 
succession of individual scenes or objects: first a farm, then a little 
farther on an orchard, then a picturesque cottage, then an old 
church, &c. We notice each as we pass it but it is soon left behind 
and our attention is occupied by the next object or scene. After 
the walk is completed we may climb a hill some little distance 
away and call at an inn for a meal. While we are seated there waiting 
for our meal to arrive we attempt to recall that stretch of country 
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road we have recently traversed by taking ourselves, mentally, back 
there again; but what we actually see in our mind’s eye is not the 
mile-long road as a whole but a specific point on it (the farm or 
the church, perhaps) and then another specific point, and so on. 
To translate the analogy into linguistic terms, this is what we are 
doing with a past occurrence or experience which persisted over a 
period of time when we use had. But instead of sitting down and 
trying to recall specific sights or stages on the road by making a 
mental journey over the same ground again and imagining himself 
back there, the traveller may go to the window and looking down 
into the valley below get a panoramic view of that mile of road. 
He now sees it as a whole, not as a series of separate scenes; and 
he sees it from a distance, his own personality being detached from 
it and the individual objects and landmarks merging into one to 
produce a general impression or picture. This is what we are 
doing linguistically when we use did have.' I didn’t have any trouble 
to find the house summarizes the whole of the quest, from the end 
of it to the beginning; it looks back to the completion and further 
back still to the various steps and stages that led up to it and sees 
them as a whole. / hadn’t any trouble to find the house states the 
position as it was during that period at any moment one likes to 
take. The speaker is in effect saying, ‘During the whole of my 
quest I did not experience a single moment of trouble.’ Similarly 
I didn’t have time to call on the Joneses describes the position as 
it appears after the time at one’s disposal has expired and one 
looks back upon it as a single entity, not as it appeared at any 
particular point during the period. This is apparent, I think, from 
the fact that we should not say (at least anyone educated in strict 
British usage would not) J decided not to call on the Joneses as I 
realized that I didn’t have time. Obviously the realization must 
have occurred at some point, when the speaker took stock of his 
position, before the time expired, and so in reporting it he would 
use hadn’t, going back in his mind to that particular moment, or 
alternatively hadn’t got, which, as pointed out in an earlier article 
(E.L.T., Vol. VIII, p. 119), is used only of a specific occasion. 
What it comes to is this: we are dealing with a situation which 
extends over a period of time—from the receipt of money to the 


1One has the impression (though it might be difficult to collect sufficient 
evidence to prove it) that did have is more frequent in questions than in state- 
ments. Thus we should probably say I hadn't to wait long for the bus but ask 
Did you have to wait long for the bus? (though the other, of course, is not 
impossible). The above analogy may suggest an explanation. The questioner, 
not having, as it were, made the journey, is much more inclined to take the 
detached and distant view. 
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payment for goods with it; from the beginning of serving dinner 
to the moment that the supply of potatoes was exhausted; from 
setting Out to find a house to the actual finding of it; from the 
beginning to the end of the time at one’s disposal. We may think 
of our ‘having’ in the sense of possessing the thing in question at 
any point in this period, from the beginning to the end, or we may 
think of how it turned out (i.e. the final situation) or how it looked 
when we got to the end and were able to see the whole in retrospect. 
When both the beginning and the end belong to the past either of 
the two constructions are thus possible (he hadn't, he didn’t have, 
had he?, did he have?). But when we come to the present the 
position is different. If we use the present tense to represent the 
situation at the beginning (J haven’t enough money), the final 
situation from which we can look back over the whole will lie in 
the future; so if the counterpart of J had not is I have not, that of 
I did not have is I shall not have. Thus we get the two alternatives 
I haven't enough to pay for all those things and I shan’t have enough 
to pay for all those things, the former denoting the position at the 
time of speaking and the latter what the position will be when the 
speaker has reached the shop, purchased his goods and is called 
upon to make payment. 

Now perhaps we can begin to see why / do not have, do you have? 
&c., are used, as the grammar books tell us, to refer to what is 
general, habitual or recurrent. Like the did forms for the past 
tense they are retrospective; they refer not to the present per se 
but to the present as the end of a phenomenon or situation which 
has extended over a period of time, just as when the visitor said 
that he didn’t have any trouble to find the house he was placing 
himself mentally at the end of his quest and looking back from 
there over his experience as a whole. And so in the present tense 
these periphrastic forms denote not merely the present moment 
but the time up to and including the present, during which the fact, 
activity or phenomenon in question has either been continuous or 
has recurred frequently. 


Summary. 

The material presented, and the case made out, in the foregoing 
pages may be summarized thus: 

(i) The verb to have is used in many different senses and with 
a large variety of meanings, but they can be classified under 
four heads: (a) those which denote possession or something akin 
to it, (6) those followed by an infinitive, to express necessity or 
obligation, (c) those denoting an activity, process, &c., performed 
by or originating with the subject, (d) those denoting something 
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experienced or suffered by the subject. Classes (a) and (b) express 
a static notion and certain sentences in which they occur could 
be re-composed with the verb to be instead of to have; classes 
(c) and (d) express a dynamic notion. 

(ii) The three main tenses of most verbs may have a specific 
application in that they refer to a particular occasion or to particular 
persons or things thought of individually, or they may express a 
comprehensive notion in that they refer to persons or things thought 
of as a group or species, to something that is stated as being the 
case generally, or to what occurs frequently over a period of time, 
i.e. they comprehend an entire group, a general phenomenon, or 
a period of time in its entirety. 

(iii) For affirmative statements in the present tense dynamic 
have uses the progressive form for the specific sense and the plain 
verbal stem have for the comprehensive sense: J am afraid you 
cannot see Mr Baker at the moment as he is having dinner. We 
have dinner at seven o'clock. In the interrogative and the negative 
it uses the continuous form for the specific sense and the form 
compounded with do for the comprehensive: We are not having 
dinner yet. Do you have dinner at mid-day or in the evening? This 
distinction also holds good when the present tense is used with a 
future reference: Are you having an examination at the end of this 
term? Do you have an examination at the end of this term? 

In the past tense, besides the progressive form exemplified in 
such sentences as They were having dinner when we arrived (which 
does not concern us here) dynamic have uses the plain had in affirma- 
tive statements for both the specific and the comprehensive senses: 
We had dinner at seven (on a particular occasion). Jn those days 
we had dinner at seven (the general custom or practice over a period). 
In the interrogative and negative these both become did have: 
As I was not feeling well I did not have any dinner (specific), During 
the war we did not have cups of tea between meals (comprehensive). 
In all these respects dynamic have follows the pattern of other 
dynamic verbs. 

(iv) With static have the plain have/had, according to the tense, 
is the specific term, and do/did have the comprehensive term. This 
is to be seen in: 

(a) The contrast between Have you toothache? (now) and Do you 
have toothache? or between I haven’t a secretary (the present 
position, even though it may be due to the fact that the speaker 
never has had a secretary) and J don’t have a secretary (the position 
as it has been for some time and will probably continue to be). 

(b) The difference between the specific singular and the generic 
singular: A Manx cat hasn’t a tail (any particular Manx cat we 
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like to take), A Manx cat doesn’t have a tail (one cat taken as 
typical of the entire species or breed). 

(c) The difference between the individualized plural and the 
collective plural: Have Arabs dark skins? (Arabs thought of 
individually), Do Arabs have dark skins? (Arabs thought of collec- 
tively, as a race or distinctive group sharing a common charac- 
teristic). Most English houses haven't central heating (this one 
hasn't, that one hasn’t, &c.), Most English houses don’t have central 
heating (‘most houses’ thought of en masse—the lack of central 
heating is a characteristic common to them all). 

(d) In the past tense the difference between, on the one hand, 
‘having’ on a specific occasion (When we came to pay the bill we 
found we hadn’t sufficient money) or on a number of occasions 
thought of individually throughout a specified period (While we 
were studying for examinations we hadn’t much time for dances and 
theatres), and on the other hand ‘having’ as applied to a past 
period of time thought of as a single unit (While we were studying 
for examinations we didn’t have much time for dances and theatres). 
In the former of these last two examples we think of the various 
occasions when we had to forgo a dance or a visit to the theatre— 
on each occasion we hadn't time; in the latter we think of the lack 
of time as something that we now connect with the period in its 
entirety as we look back upon it.! Similarly Had he a scar on his 
face? (an inquiry about someone we saw on a particular occasion), 
Had Peggotty red cheeks? (we are asked to conjure up a momentary 
picture of Peggotty as she is described by Dickens, as we should 
of the person with the scar on his face); but Did Peggotty have 
red cheeks ? (we are thinking of Peggotty as she appears throughout 
the whole novel and of the red cheeks as characteristic of her all 
the time). 

(v) Finally, if we can say J did not have as well as I hadn’t enough 
money to pay the bill, why, in the present tense, cannot we say 
I do not have as well as I haven’t enough money to pay the bill? 
Because to see the process or transaction in its completeness we 
must look forward, not back; the alternatives are therefore J 
haven’t and I shall not have. 


As a rule-of-thumb method for deciding which form of the verb 
to use in a particular context the following suggestions may prove 
useful: 

‘We may perhaps see something of an analogy with a collective noun like 


committee, which can be thought of as a number of individual persons or as 
a single body. 
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(i) If the sentence could be recomposed with the verb to be, 
for the negative and interrogative use plain have/had. 

(ii) If have/had could be replaced by the colloquial have got/had 
got, again in the negative and interrogative use plain have/had. 

(iii) If have/had could be replaced by get/got (but not by have 
got or had got) then use the forms with do for the negative and 
interrogative: e.g. Whenever I eat cheese I have indigestion (=I get 
indigestion). Interrogative: Do you have indigestion? Negative: 
I do not have indigestion since I gave up eating cheese. 

(iv) If the meaning of have/had could be conveyed by some other 
dynamic verb such as drink, eat, take, partake of, indulge in, receive, 
use, experience, suffer, &c., then use the form with do: e.g. Where 
did you have lunch today? (partake of), Do you have salt or sugar 
on your porridge? (take), Did you have any letters this morning? 
(receive). 

It is not suggested that the results given by these tests necessarily 
exclude the use of the alternative form, especially in the past tense, 
where the specific and the comprehensive may sometimes be so 
finely differentiated that for all practical purposes they amount to 
the same. It is, however, claimed that the tests will rarely, if ever, 
give a construction that is unidiomatic. 
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GAMES CAN be used successfully in language teaching, but a number 
of factors affect the degree of success. Games that involve a great 
deal of explanation by the teacher in the children’s own language 
are hardly worth the candle. Where the pupils come from an 
undeveloped rural area, their field of recognition is small and it is 
more difficult to devise suitable teaching games. This also applies 
to beginners in the language: the number of games that can be 
used is in direct proportion to the knowledge of English possessed. 
Last of all, a game that may be received with enthusiasm by a 
class of twenty may be an utter failure in a class of fifty. 

In the games given below, an attempt has been made to consider 
all these points. The games are arranged in approximate order of 
difficulty, and the early ones can be, and have been, used with 
children aged 8+ who have had only two or three lessons. 

Teachers who do not use games are neglecting one of the most 
vital of teaching practices. Not only do children enjoy the games 
themselves, but through them they are furnished with an incentive 
to learn that is largely absent otherwise. In an area where few people 
can talk English and possibly none normally do so, there is a 
danger that it may become just another school subject to be 
endured somehow. Games will furnish a reality that excites the 
children’s interest. 

Speech Games. Team Games. All these depend on the class 
being divided into two equal teams. These teams should be 
changed during the first week or so to ensure as far as possible, 
that they are equal. The teams can be named ‘Lions’ and ‘Eagles’ 
if they are boys or other appropriate names if they are girls or a 
mixed team. 

It is assumed that pictorial flash-cards have been used, or that 
other pictures are available. 

1. Teacher: ‘This is a dog’: she indicates the first member of 
one team who goes to a box and picks out a picture, saying, ‘This 
isa dog’. If it is correct, the first member of the other team is given 
‘This is a horse’. For a correct answer, a point is scored on the 
blackboard under the name of the team: at an incorrect answer, 
the other team is given a chance at accurate identification. No 
points are given (nor any deducted) for an incorrect answer. This 
is the general procedure at all team games. At the end of the 
lesson, the marks are totted up, the difference found and added on 
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to a card kept on the wall showing team scores. Children get very 
excited over this. For beginners no speech is required: it is enough 
if the correct card is chosen. 

2. The reverse of the last game. The picture is displayed and 
the correct sentence given, e.g. ‘That is a ——’ or ‘The cow is 
walking’, “That is a green hat’. 

3. Variation. Picture held up and named by teacher. Team 
clap twice if the sentence refers to the picture: fold arms if it does 
not. Any member of the team wrong, the team loses a point. 
The game should be taken slowly at first, and the tempo increased 
considerably later on. 

Prompting. It is certain that other members of the team will 
whisper ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ but as it is a team, the co-operative spirit 
should not be discouraged, but the discipline of only the child who 
is asked, answering, should be firmly kept to. 

4. Symbols. These are an extremely valuable aid to language 
teaching and especially suitable to children, who appear to identify 
them more readily than do adults. 

Two groups of symbols are drawn, preferably on Bristol-board 
about 10”x8". The first group consists of living creatures—man, 
woman, boy, girl, baby, dog, cat, cow, &c.: the second are symbols 
for actions, made by ‘matchstick’ figures—walking need be only 
two lines at an angle with the point upwards, sleeping an oval on 
its side with one-third shaded in for hair and the eyes shut, repre- 
senting sleeping. (It would have been easier to illustrate each one, 
but that is not feasible.) A spoon with food in it says ‘eating’ 
while a tilted glass proclaims ‘drinking’. Walking, running, sitting, 
smoking (a pipe), writing, reading, are some of the more obvious 
activities. 

The Game. The teacher, having explained every symbol, then 
says, e.g. “This is a man’, &c. A member of each team alternately 
has to run forward and put a finger on the symbol. 

Later, pointing first to one symbol and then to another, the 
teacher may require ‘The baby is sleeping’, “The cow is eating’. 
If this goes well, try “The cow is writing: the dog is smoking!’ 

Later, prefacing the word ‘Yesterday’ or ‘Tomorrow’, the past 
and future can be taught. 

5. Dumb Crambo. Individuals from each team in turn represent 
animals: they must not speak but may make the noise of the animal. 
If the other team knows its name in English, they should say it: 
if not, in the mother tongue. The teacher then will give the English 
name for it and demand it next time. This game goes better if 
children are given a rehearsal of the local animals and the noises 
they are alleged to make. 
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6. Dumb Crambo again, but this time human actions, e.g. 
putting on an imaginary jacket that is too small: a pedlar of nuts 
or sweets: a man cutting down a tree. 

7. The Giant. Again a formula said by alternate boys. ‘Yesterday 
I saw a giant: he was eating’. The occupation described has to be 
changed by each speaker, with actions to suit the occasion such as 
pretending to eat and so on. 

8. Pretty Thing. Both teams collect objects belonging to the 
other side. The formula, which must be perfect to score a point is 
‘Here is something. What a pretty thing! Who is the owner of 
this pretty thing?’ to which the children from the other team reply 
‘I am the owner of that pretty thing’. The game can be varied by 
different adjectives of two syllables being used: useful, ugly, 
little, &c. 

9. My Uncle’s Farm. This is a development of No. 5, and the 
formula is “Yesterday I went to my uncle’s farm and there I saw a 
(quack, quack, quack). This has to be identified by the opposite 
pupil. (Here is the opportunity for teaching the song, ‘Old 
MacDonald Had A Farm, E.I.E.1.0.”!) 

10. My Aunt Sita. A memory game that children for some reason 
enjoy. ‘My Aunt Sita went to Kandy and brought me back a parrot’. 
The second speaker repeats all this and adds perhaps ‘a balloon’ 
until the list gets longer and longer. Everyone correct after the 
first two, gets a point for his team. Prompting is allowed, but no 
correction of what has already been said. 

11. Kim’s Game. A tray of large objects is shown to both teams 
for 30 seconds (later 20 only). Then the teacher asks in turn each 
member of alternate team to name an object. As each one is named 
correctly (and the teacher is wise to have her own list), it is written 
on the board. No object may be named twice. Later, after practice, 
detailed descriptions may be demanded. ‘A ball’ will no longer do, 
but ‘a red rubber ball, rather old, smaller than a tennis ball’. Points 
for each object remembered. 

12. A variant of this game is played with a large picture with 
considerable detail in it. 

13. Shopping. A shopping basket is carried by one boy. The 
other team member asks ‘Where are you going?’ ‘I’m going 
shopping’. “What shops are you going to?’ ‘I’m going to the 
bakers!’ ‘What will you buy?’ ‘A loaf of bread’. The formula of 
words need not be kept to, but a new shop must be named each 
time. 


N.B. This game is best played after a formal lesson on the 
subject, and in urban areas only. 
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14. Variation. ‘The water is coming out of the pipes in the 


bathroom’ and ‘You need a plumber’. There’s ayer pi my house 


‘You need a ——’, and so on. 

The theme of each question can be suggested by the teacher. 
“Your brother is ill’. “You have a pain in a tooth’, leaving the 
pupil to frame the question properly and the member of the other 
team to make an apt reply. 

15. Observation. Require the details of some peculiar part of an 
official uniform, e.g. a policeman’s hat. Later, ask what other 
people, such as the Head Master, are wearing. 

16. Team Quiz. Each member can ask his vis-a-vis in the other 
team any question that begins with ‘Where?’ ‘What?’ ‘When? 
(An incorrectly framed question loses a point.) In turn, he has to 
answer such a question. 

All the speech games given so far are team games, for too often 
the class is so large that individual teaching is out of the question 
and the best that can be done is to get replies from groups during 
the instruction lessons, relying on the team games with their 
individual answers for practice in the newly acquired skill. 

Non-team games include all Action songs and rhymes, and various 
other forms of miming and dramatics. It should be noted that 
English nursery rhymes are often quite unsuitable, being for much 
younger children, dealing with a bewilderingly different milieu 
and very frequently using words that are of rare usage or indeed 
not modern English at all. ‘Pieman’, ‘ware’, ‘crown’ (of his head), 
‘wilt thou be mine’, ‘lost her pocket’, ‘comfits’, ‘tuffet’, ‘platter’, 
‘posies’, and so on. 

Here are two more advanced speech games: 

17. Guess What? The teacher can give the puzzle and then 
pass on to another game asking children to prepare something 
similar for the next lesson. ‘There is a thing that is made of glass: 
it is square but it has a round hole at the top. There is a lid to it 
and I have it on my table at home’. If no light is seen, this can be 
added: ‘Usually it has inside it a liquid which may be black or 
may be red’. 

18. ‘Twenty Questions’. Although this is the familiar name, 
fifty should be allowed. Again the teacher starts off by asking 
them to question her to find the object she is thinking of. She may 
answer only ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. The object should be a familiar one, 
the whole thing and not a part, and not an abstraction, or existing 
only in the past or future. As this game has its value rather in 
mental training than in speech-learning it should be given only 
occasionally. 
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GAMES GIVING PRACTICE IN SPELLING 
Team Games 


19. Add a Letter. This is a game greatly enjoyed by English 
children of about 10+. The object is to spell out a word but not 
to supply the last letter. The team that is forced to finish a word 
gives a ‘life’-point to the other team. 

Example: Lions Eagles 
2. D 
3. M 4. I 
6. A 

Now the Lions can think of one word ‘admiral’ and if they say L, 
they lose a life. So they hope the Eagles don’t in fact know a word, 
and the captain says ‘I challenge you’. The captain of the Eagles 
replies, ‘admirably’, and wins a point. If he had in fact not known 
a word, the Lions would have scored a point. 

It might be stressed here that it is desirable that some attention 
in class work should be given to spelling before games are played, 
as what is desired is correct answers. This most of all applies to a 
Spelling Bee. 

20. Spelling Bee. The whole class can prepare a rather difficult 
passage from which the teacher makes a list of words and fires them 
at members of each team in turn. Prompting is allowed though 
members follow it at considerable risk. (This is after all a teaching 
game not just a testing one.) 

21. Build a Word. Letters, e.g. 1, n, h, m, b, s, r, t, are put up 
on the board together with perhaps the groups—oat: —eat: —one. 
How many words can each team form in a given time? 

22. Spelling Cricket Match. This is a most exciting game, but a 
little intricate. It is probably best for the teacher to explain the 
tules well in advance of the first match. This will not only ensure a 
better game, but will arouse interest beforehand. 

First of all, divide the class into two teams. Each team elects 
a captain and they decide which side will ‘bat’ first. The batting 
side’s captain chooses its first two ‘batsmen’ and the other captain 
chooses a ‘bowler’. 

The ‘bowler’ runs up to one of the ‘batsmen’ and asks him a 
question from some schoolwork previously done, e.g. from a lesson 
in the Reader. The ‘batsman’ might, for instance, be asked to 
spell the word Aumour, or to use it correctly in a sentence. If he 
answers, adequately, he scores a run, which is marked on the 
score-board, and the ‘batsmen’ change places. If he cannot answer, 
he’s out (this is lively cricket !). 

Each ‘bowler’ bowls an ‘over’ of six questions all of which he 
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has to prepare himself. The captain names the ‘bowlers’ in turn, 
over by over. Any foolish, irrelevant or inaudible questions are 
scored by the batting side as ‘extras’. If the ‘bowler’ bowls one 
‘batsman’ with a difficult question, he is allowed to ask the same 
question again of the incoming ‘batsman’ who will have been 
coached (in the pavilion!) by his own side—a good piece of team- 
work. 
Usually the teacher will act as umpire, or in a big class, two 
independent umpires may be chosen. 
The score-board will be kept like this: 
GREEN XI Rep XI 
Pupil X: 1, 1, 1, 1,1 bowled by pupil A 5 
” we 0 ” ” ” Cc 0 
” Z: i, 1, i, 1 ” ” B 
Extras: 1, 1,1 3 
23. Cubes. Boxes of letter cubes—say one box for every four 
children in the class, are easily made by a local carpenter and 
your class. You need 14 cubes in each box. The lettering may be 
as follows: 


N WwW 
D T 
E U 
S 
H Y 
P 
B Y 


A variety of games can be made from these. Each group may be 
a unit of one of the two teams, when the game is to produce words 
of not less than three letters using every cube. (If these are shaken 
at random, the teacher may have to make a note, as each group 
shakes, of the letters that are face up: otherwise, it is expecting 
rather much that no boy will turn over a cube showing X for a 
more accommodating letter.) 

A variety is to make the fewest words possible using every letter. 
This can be used for pupils of any age. 

24. Spelling Fever. The teacher explains to the children, with a 
mock seriousness, that some of them who cannot spell have a 
well-known disease called Spelling Fever, but that every day, he 
will give them some medicine. Then they can take their own 
temperatures and know how ill they are and whether they are 
getting better. Then a spelling test is given. Each child marks 
his own book (for there are no rewards for good spelling or punish- 
ments for bad in this game). At the back of his book, he rules a 
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number of upright lines in pairs: these are thermometers. Under- 
neath, he writes the date of the test, and with red ink or pencil 
(if possible) marks in the number of mistakes. 

The first test in John’s book, may result in a record of 16 degrees 
i.e. 16 mistakes. The following week, the red line has climbed only 
to the 13th degree, while a week later, only eight degrees are 
registered. This child’s ‘fever’ has gone down rapidly in under a 
month. When it reaches zero, he will be in a very healthy spelling 
state. 

25. Last—First. A word is given by one child: the next has to 
name another word that starts with the last letter of the previous 
one. For instance: boy—you—umbrella—apple. 

26. I Spy. ‘I spy with my little eye, something beginning with M’ 
(or another letter). The rhythmic formula is easily learnt and the 
rest of the class guess the object whose name begins with the letter 
given. The first to guess right has to start again with ‘I spy. . .” 
and think of another object. 


READING GAMES 
A. Team Games 


27. Read and Do. The teacher writes on the board the name of 
an activity to be mimed by the whole class, e.g. a carpenter planing 
wood. Then he can vary this by writing the name of one pupil 
with an action for him to perform. This game must not be kept 
up for long. 

28. Word Ladders. A ladder is drawn on the blackboard. At 
the top is written, say, ‘Clothes’. Ist rung ‘Hat’, 2nd rung ‘Coat’, 
and so on, each rung to be named by a member of first one team 
and then the other. Other ladders can be devised for ‘Food’, 
‘Farming’, ‘In the town’, ‘Animals’. 

B. Individual Answers 


Postman. Each child is given a fanciful name—‘Mr Carpet’. 
He writes this on a prepared slip of paper. The slips are collected 
and given to one member of each team whose hat has ‘Postman’ 
on it. He reads ovt the names unfalteringly and delivers the slip. 
Each one read quickly and well gains a point for the team. (If 
pupils have not yet learnt to write, the teacher must prepare the 
slips beforehand.) 

Crocodile’s Dinner. A dangerous tropical river has to be crossed 
by stepping stones (circles of chalk on the floor, or, if taken out 
of doors, drawn on the earth with a stick). A single error—and a 


leg is lost: after all four limbs have gone, another attempt has to 
be made. 
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Each stone has on it a word to be read (or there is a word to be 
spelt). Only when this barrier is passed can the child go on to the 
next stone. Each limb lost is a point lost to the team. 

The teacher needs a large stock of words written out in big letters 
on pieces of paper, as the words need to be changed before each 
new attempt. 

29. Sentence Relay. Members of each team are given the first 
part (say subject with extension) of a sentence. At the end of the 
room is a heap of the remainders. (These sentences can be written 
by the children themselves, in a writing lesson.) At the signal, 
No. | of each team races to the spot, finds his sentence-end, reads 
it aloud, drops the second part back in the box, and rushes back 
to touch the next boy, who in turn starts off. Points for (1) correct 
choice; (2) adequate reading; (3) first team to finish. 

The sentences may be of the type: 

The crying baby—was in its cradle 
The neighbour’s dog—barked all night 
The old gentleman—stroked his beard 
so that only one correct ending can exist (in a sane world). 

30. Sentence Patterns. This is a more sober game. A pattern 
sentence allowing many permutations is put on the board, e.g. 
‘The small boy was wearing a red coat’. ‘The’ and ‘was’ do not 
permit many variations, but the other words, a number only limited 
by the class’ knowledge of English. 

Alternate teams should supply the variants. 

31. Anagrams. Teams should be given time to evolve a sentence 
where each word begins with one letter of a given word, e.g. ‘Faces’, 
‘Feeble artists cause endless sorrow’. A point for each sentence 
correct in structure and possessing some coherence. 

32. Telephone Spy. On the blackboard are written the prepared 
answers to a telephone conversation. Teams in conjunction (or 
groups, if the teams are too big) write out what the other fellow said. 

Writing Games. (These are not team games.) 

If all teachers of English could draw swiftly, recognizably and 
vividly on the blackboard their work would be easier. But in this 
first game, any deficiencies of this sort can be made up by getting 
the children to do the drawing. 

33. Draw a conventional house, with someone at the door, 
someone seen through the window. Start conversation: Whose 
house is it? Who is inside? Where is the person outside going? 
Is it winter or summer? and if so, is smoke needed: trees in the 
garden, flowers, a dog, a cat, a woman and a baby, and so forth. 

The house completed, ask the children to write what they have 
said about the house. Offer to spell any difficult word. 
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34. Jumbled Words. e.g. dog my yesterday father bit mad a. 
When this has been re-arranged satisfactorily, let them suggest 
(and write on the board) jumbles for the rest to write in correct 
order. 

35. Jumbled Sentences. An obvious development of the last game. 

36. Danger! This is a team game. Get each team to prepare 
warning cards. For 15 minutes the classroom is to become the 
Pirates Lair (or The Haunted House: The Ghost Mountain: The 
Alchemist: The Other Side of the Moon). The other team is removed 
for a few minutes, to come back to notices reading “Walk softly: 
sleeping crocodile’. “This way—hidden treasure’, and so on. These 
have to be read aloud by each person before he can go to the next. 
Then the other team has its chance. No points are given. 

37. Making a Book. These can be made out of sheets of newsprint 
folded and sewn, so that each pupil has a book in which drawings 
will be made and written about. 

38. Wall Newspapers. This needs a good deal of thought on the 
part of the teacher, to ensure that each child writes on (and 
illustrates) a different subject. These attempts are then pasted on 
brown paper to be hung on the wall for others to read. 

The purpose of all these games is to provide a situation where 
the use of language in its varying forms will arise naturally. For 
children merely to write, as in the copy-book days, without writing 
about anything, is a highly unsatisfactory and boring business for 
the child. 

I should mention that some of these games are usual among 
English children: some are taken from scouting: some were evolved 
by the writer to meet a situation: and some were from the collection 
of Mr W. R. P. Somaratne of the Education Department of the 
Government of Ceylon, to whom my thanks are expressed. 
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Overteaching 
S. H. HOPPER 


OVERTEACHING and underteaching are alike in this: each leaves the 
pupil with a mass of impressions that he is unable to digest. 

We overteach when we try to put over too extensive a tract of our 
subject, or a manageable tract in excessive detail. We underteach 
when we deny necessary guidance. The habit (sometimes forced on 
the teacher by headmasters or inspectors) of assigning one particular 
activity to one lesson—grammar on Mondays, vocabulary on 
Tuesdays, dictation on Wednesdays, and so on—tempts to the 
taking-on of too extensive a tract. The university education of 
the teacher may do the same. Thus, on Monday, | April, he has 
resolved that his pupils shall learn to use the Present Perfect Tense. 
With forty or fifty minutes before him for explanation and practice 
he sketches, if conscientious and himself well-informed, the idea of a 
stretch of time UP TO Now, or present significance of a past occurrence, 
or recentness, or two or all of these, and brings in just, and since, 
and every, and this morning (if it is still morning), and the rest. 
He gives examples; uses the blackboard neatly for clear statements 
of rule and orderly classifications; remembers every wise drill, 
including oral and written practice. The result is less unsatisfactory 
with a good teacher, and more with a bad one. Both have ignored 
a first principle of the profession. The business of the classroom 
is not good lessons by the teacher, but good learning by the 
pupil. 

Bartlett, in his vivid book Remembering, has shown what in fact 
we remember. From a single dose of learning we are apt to carry 
away one main thing, and certain secondary things. The main thing 
is the general atmosphere, or style, or feeling—what Bartlett, borrow- 
ing a term used in literary criticism, calls ‘sympathetic weather’. 
The other is striking detail, perhaps comic, or unexpected, or, it 
may be, either of itself or from the way we take it, tender, annoying, 
or mildly indecent. When remembering we reconstruct the rest, 
more or less freely, about these fixed things. In the normal run there 
is no such thing as a photographic memory; nor do we remember 
chains of reasoning, or classification, unless unified in a single 
stream of feeling; and then what first returns, unless it be a striking 
detail, is the feeling. Learning is not a lapping-up. It is a grand, and 
mainly unconscious, process of missing out. It works by selective 
omission, or what is the same thing selective retention. 

Thus, beyond a certain limit, the more we present of a complex 
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thing at once the more the learner deliberately drops, to keep his 
general impression clear. 

‘I do not mind’, says the teacher, ‘if after an hour’s lesson my 
pupils have but a clear general impression of Present Perfect usage’. 
And the cynic might add: ‘That is more than they often go away 
with’. In fact he does mind. For the active and on occasion for the 
passive skills of language a clear general impression is not enough. 
| have near me a manual in which some learner has scribbled down 
in French or Armenian here and there what he thought the English 
meant. In part one brother and sister are introduced in the same 
chapter, with a fair amount of practice; and brother reappears soon 
after. Neither turns up again till part two. Brother then reappears 
from time to time, and he invariably scribbles soeur. 

The learner has a clear enough idea of what the learned folk call 
germaneness; but germaneness alone does not help. 

Similarly some of our pupils use with much acuteness since or 
for to convey the general impression signified by the French depuis; 
but they say since three weeks as well as since Christmas. Someone, 
I suspect, has at some time given an hour’s lesson on since and for, 
and perhaps ago and Present Perfect and Past Simple to fill up. 

This is so not only in so conspicuously mental an affair as remem- 
bering, but in activities such as studying a model. We do not 
observe as a cinematic camera appears to do. We select as our frame 
of mind requires. And we reconstruct on the basis of what we have 
selected. I do not say aaa in your way, or in the doctor’s or 
phonetician’s way; but in my way. And the more that I apprehend 
I shall be called on to observe the more cautious I am in my selection. 

Therefore the soul of teaching is brevity. 

Brevity—pregnant brevity—should be the rule in measuring not 
only total time allotted to a general topic, but thoroughness in 
treating a lesser one. The learner does not want thoroughness in 
any one dose, except perhaps the last; but the general colour of an 
expression, construction, or situation, and one or two handles for 
recalling it better. Hence the misery of word-families: bear, bearer, 
be born, bearable, unbearable, forbears, bear on, bear left, bearing, 
bearings, bearing-rein, and what not. The learner will get the colour 
of this easily enough; but what vividness the parts might have 
perishes as the list lengthens. So with definitions. Nothing can be 
more unprofitable for presenting or explaining something new. 
The term scoop, let us say, appears. Either we can translate it, 
without commentary. Or we can ask the learners to suppose that 
we have before us a sack of corn, and a nearly flat thing to get the 
corn with. We then do this,—we are scooping the corn. The flattish 
thing is our scoop. The pupil by then is likely to have translated 
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Scoop quietly, or not so quietly, or paraphrased it. He has conferred 
on the situation, and perhaps on our scoop, colour and, it may be, 
handle. Definition does not. 

Thoroughness, in a sense, is the enemy of the teacher of 
languages. It is the better that undermines the good. The little extra 
thoroughness that goes beyond the need of the learner is pedantry. 
Thoroughness is in place when we plan the various attacks that we 
shall make on a problem over a period of time, or in revision; out 
of place in an attack itself. 

How shall we determine the brevity proper to a particular attack? 
That is where wisdom comes in. Most people (teachers of language 
especially) have fallen from grace. In childhood we were most of 
us good teachers: witness a small child directing another. Then 
cleverness overcame us. Therefore in our teaching of language we 
should try a little forgetting. 

We should forget the way we have ourselves been taught in a 
university or other academic place; forget any intention to give an 
intellectually notable lesson; and all notion that a prominent part 
of a language teacher’s task is to explain or inform. Memories of 
university teaching do a great deal of harm in the language class. 
The university lecture is often an abstract intended to guide a more 
or less mature student in the real work he will do on his own. The 
more logic the better. The language class, on the contrary, is a 
workshop where the learner is trained in certain kinds of behaviour. 
The less apparent logic the better. The prime task of a language 
teacher is not to explain nor inform: language is not so abstruse 
as that. 

The task of the teacher of language is to introduce. When he has 
done that let him stand out of the way. He has shown the kind of 
behaviour—linguistic behaviour—that he wants. His pupils must 
have a chance to try. 

Now an introduction, by definition, is short. Explanation is often 
long. Explanation tends to be incompatible with introduction. 

Anything longer than introduction, except in revision or com- 
paratively advanced work with mature students, is overteaching. 
It is also underlearning. 

According to my experience, partial as it cannot but be, most 
teachers overteach the active skills of language; and underteach the 
passive. They overintroduce formal work, taking it in mighty 
lumps. They underintroduce reading and listening. But underteach- 
ing is another subject. Suffice it to say that excess and deficiency 
of teaching alike play Old Harry with learning. 
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The Question Box 
Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr. A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1 


QUESTION.—‘It shocked him to hear the news’ and the passive 
‘He was shocked to hear the news’. How can these infinitive phrases 
be described? 

ANSWER.—In the first the infinitive phrase is the subject of the 
sentence after preparatory it. In the second sentence the infinitive 
phrase defines the application of the participle shocked: ‘He was 
shocked on hearing the news’. 


QUESTION.—Is the possible lengthening of the vowel in man, 
noted by several phoneticians, important enough for teachers of 
English to take note of? 

ANSWER.—Teachers should be aware of it. This vowel is lengthened 
by many English speakers, particularly when it is followed by a 
voiced sound, as in man, bad and sad. The verb can, unstressed, is 
usually kan or even kn, but if strongly stressed it might be ke:n. It 
is not important to teach your pupils this. 


QUESTION.—Can you supply examples of the sound s followed by 
a voiced consonant? 

ANSWER.—Not in words of one syllable. There is disgrace dis'greis. 
There are words in which s is followed by syllabic |, for example 
castle 'ka:s| and parcel '‘pa:sl. There are compounds such as ice-box 
‘aisboks and derivatives such as closely ‘klousli and useless ‘ju:slis. 


QUESTION.—How are Yeah and Yep (for Yes) pronounced? 
ANSWER.—jea, jep. 


QUESTION.—‘It would indeed be a pity if you left us’ and ‘It would be 
nothing to me though he were to leave this very day’. The pronoun 
it here appears to be preparatory or anticipatory it. What does it 
anticipate? 

ANSWER.—It anticipates the clauses. The sentences mean: “Your 
departure would be a pity’, and ‘Even his departure today would 
not trouble me’. 
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QUESTION.—Is there any difference between the sound of the 
consonants at the beginning of spoke and s’pose (for ‘suppose’)? 
ANSWER.—No, in rapid speech we should say spouk and spouz. 


QUESTION.—Which is correct: ‘Vegetables must be well cooked 
before use’ or “Vegetables must be well cooked before using’? 
ANSWER.—‘Before use’ is correct grammatically. So is “before being 
used’. ‘Before using’ is incorrect. But use is not a satisfactory verb 
here. “Before being eaten (or served)’ would be an improvement. 


QUESTION.—‘But you said you wouldn’t marry the best man in the 
world.” ‘Well, I didn’t.’ Is there anything in the grammar of the first 
sentence that makes the quip possible? 

ANSWER.—No, it is not a grammatical question. It is merely the 
impossibility of identifying the best man in the world, together with 
the right every woman has to change her mind. 


QUESTION.— ‘He is in love with her’, and ‘He is in the garden with 
her’. Have the two phrases introduced by in the same grammatical 
status? If not, what is the difference? 

ANSWER.—The two phrases are not parallel. Jn love with her is 
predicative. It can be replaced by very fond of her. In the garden 
with her is adverbial. See Jespersen’s Essentials of English Grammar, 
page 131, for other examples. 


QUESTION.—‘Our first duty was to save him’ and ‘Our first duty 
was to earn us the plaudits of all’. How is the difference between 
these two infinitive phrases described? 

ANSWER.—In the first sentence the infinitive phrase is a predicative. 
Subject and predicate can change places: “To save him was our first 
duty’. Or preparatory it may be used: ‘It was our first duty to save 
him’. In the second sentence the infinitive is used with the verb be 
to express a result that is seen later. What was the result of the first 
duty we performed? It is now seen that it earned us the plaudits of all. 


QUESTION.—‘I don’t like many wines’ and ‘I don’t like many 
hobbies’. I feel that these two sentences are not parallel. What 
difference is there? 
ANSWER.—It depends upon the intonation used. The first sentence 
might mean: ‘There are many kinds of wine that I do not like’. 
To indicate this meaning a fall-rise would be used. ‘I don’t “like 
_Many wines.’ 

The second sentence might mean: ‘I prefer to have a small number 
of hobbies, not a large number of hobbies’. To indicate this meaning 
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a steep fall on the first syllable of many could be used. But, of course, 
either sentence could be uttered with either intonation. Context, as 
well as intonation, is needed to make the meaning quite clear. 


QUESTION.— What is the use of the perfect infinitive? We learn that 
after verbs expressing wishes, hopes, duty, intention and likes the 
perfect infinitive indicates that the wish, intention, etc., was unful- 
filled or unrealized. When should this question be dealt with in an 
English course? 

ANSWER.—Unfulfilled or unrealized hopes, intentions, etc., are best 
expressed by the use of the Past Perfect Tense followed by the simple 
infinitive: ‘I had intended (hoped, meant) to visit you yesterday (but 
was prevented from doing so)’. It is possible to express the same 
idea by using the Simple Past Tense followed by the perfect 
infinitive: ‘I intended to have visited you yesterday’. The first con- 
struction is usually considered better. To use both the Past Perfect 
Tense and the perfect infinitive, as some writers do, is carrying things 
too far. 

‘Tom meant to go’ does not tell us whether Tom went or not. 
‘Tom had meant to go’ indicates that in spite of his intention, he did 
not in fact go (so far as the speaker knows). ‘Tom meant to have 
gone’ expresses the same idea, but is a less satisfactory construction. 

The perfect infinitive is regularly used after was to and were to 
(for an arrangement or obligation) and after ought to. The sentence 
‘They were to leave London two days ago’ indicates that the plan 
was made, but does not tell us whether the persons referred to did 
in fact leave. “They were to have left London two days ago’ also 
indicates that the plan was made, but we are left in doubt whether 
they did actually leave. The implication is that they did not leave, 
or at least that the speaker has no knowledge of their leaving. ‘You 
ought to have been kind to the old man’ indicates that the person 
addressed was not kind to the old man, just as ‘You oughtn’t to have 
been so unkind to the old man’ implies that the person addressed 
was unkind. 

Would (should) like is used with a perfect infinitive and would(should) 
have liked with an ordinary infinitive to indicate non-fulfilment. 
Either ‘I’d like to have seen that film’ or ‘I’d have liked to see that 
film’. There seems to be little to choose between the two construc- 
tions. Both indicate that the speaker did not see the film. There 
is little to be said in favour of ‘I'd have liked to have seen that film’. 

These differences need not be taught until a fairly advanced stage 
in the English course. Examples are unlikely to occur (at any rate 
in a well-graded course!) until the third or fourth year. They might 
then be discussed. 
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QUESTION.—‘He promised her to go’ and ‘He allowed her to go’, 
In the first sentence it is the man who goes and in the second it is the 
woman who goes. Which verbs are used in the first way and which 
in the second? 

ANSWER.—I can think of no other verb except promise that is used 
in a construction where the following infinitive is equivalent to a 
that-clause of which the subject would be identical with the subject 
of the main verb. ‘He promised her (that) Ae would go.’ Verbs used 
in this pattern as allow is used in your example, the construction 
that is sometimes called the accusative and infinitive consructtion, 
are very numerous. 


Book Reviews 


A MANUAL OF ADVANCED ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. Bernard Blackstone. 414 pages. Longmans Green. 
1954. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Blackstone, who holds the Byron Chair of English in the 
University of Athens, has set himself the task of compiling a students’ 
handbook which will, as he puts it in his preface, ‘deal with the 
manifold aspects of English—grammar, composition, elementary 
criticism and knowledge of literary forms—in which the student is 
_ likely to be examined’. His work is divided into three main parts: 
(i) the grammatical structure of modern English, (ii) studies in 
technique, where such subjects as précis, paraphrase, punctuation 
and essay writing are considered, and (iii) studies in literature, 
where attention is given to prose style, verse forms, metres, figures 
of speech and the practical criticism of prose and verse. There is a 
wealth of exercises which should be invaluable to the teacher and a 
carefully selected reading list in English literature that will prove 
a reliable guide to the student, though it is rather surprising to find 
that Mrs Gaskell is omitted from the list of the principal Victorian 
novelists and George Orwell from the modern, while for general 
criticism of the Victorian era one might have expected something 
rather more recent than Hugh Walker’s The Literature of the 
Victorian Age. 

By far the most satisfactory parts of the book are Sections (ii) 
and (iii). The grammatical section, based on categories of thought 
rather than on the conventional distinctions of grammar, the teacher 
will need to use with great caution. We must accept Professor 
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Blackstone’s assurance that he has dealt with syntax ‘in a way that 
experience has shown to be most profitable to foreign students’, 
but it is difficult to see how it can be profitable to confuse preposi- 
tions and adverbs (pp. 39, 95, 119, 120, 121) or what profit can 
accrue from placing on the same page, and within a few lines of 
each other, the sentences Jf J went now I would just catch the bus 
and If I had a thousand pounds I should know what to do with it. 
For the future and the future in the past (conditional) there is 
much to be said for sticking to the traditional English usage of 
shall/should in the first person and pointing out the encroaching 
American will/would in a footnote. Perhaps the author prefers the 
American form, but at least consistency is desirable. Again, it is 
left largely to the teacher to distinguish those examples which are 
colloquial from those which are characteristic of written English or 
of more formal speech; and in view of the statement in the preface 
that ‘a feature of the grammatical section is the wealth of idiomatic 
sentences which are given as examples’ it is rather surprising to 
come upon the following, which can scarcely be called idiomatic 
in any normal sense of the word: J don’t certainly know (any 
English person would say J don’t know for certain), By no means 
finish the job, A confounded nuisance some people are! (is what 
omitted?), Jt’s not once or twice I’ve had to tell you not to do that 
(this strikes one as very artificial in speech), J am faintly troubled, 
I never allow anyone trespassing on my land (a confusion of J never 
allow trespassing and I never allow anyone to trespass?), Do you 
believe in the world being round?, I was afraid it should break (surely 
either it would or lest it should), He says lies about me. In the case 
of this last, it is true, we are told at the end of the paragraph that 
‘the verb to tell is more often used’—an example of understatement 
if ever there was one. 

Some of the author’s own statements, too, are misleading, 
ambiguous or even of doubtful validity: e.g. p. 3, ‘the predicate 
usually includes an object’ (but what of sentences with intransitive 
or passive verbs?); p. 6, ‘accordingly and consequently are little , 
used’ as conjunctive adverbs (surely an exaggerated statement); 
p. 49, ‘the idea of nearness is more strongly conveyed by the use 
of the present continuous [instead of the future]: J is going to 
rain as opposed to It will rain’. (As the sentence stands ‘the present 
continuous’ suggests the present continuous of to rain or whatever 
the verb is, whereas, of course, it is always the present continuous 
of to go followed by the infinitive of the verb in question); p. 50, 
‘Have you ever seen him? is preferable to Did you ever see him?, 
and students are advised to look on the above as an invariable 
tule’. (There is a perfectly legitimate and correct use for both, 
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with which the advanced students for whom the book is intended 
should be made familiar); p. 64, ‘the gerund replaces the infinitive’, 
(It very rarely does; J do not like writing to the papers does not 
mean the same as J do not like to write to the papers); p. 86, ‘neither 
can it [the verb to speak] take a direct object. The few exceptions 
are really adverbials’ (But what of He spake a parable unto them 
and The actor spoke his lines inaudibly?). On page 112 Professor 
Blackstone repeats the time-worn statement (surely no longer 
accepted by any but the hack grammarian) that that book of yours 
implies one of several, though a few lines later he admits that this 
explanation will not hold for all examples; the distinction in 
English usage between have you? and do you have? (p. 68) is inade- 
quately explained; the difference between the present may and the 
past might used with a present reference is not made clear (p. 70), 
while neither under now nor under just is there any reference to the 
idiomatic just now in the rather illogical sense of ‘a little while ago’. 

Some of these points may seem trifling, and it may appear 
ungracious to emphasize them when in many other respects the 
book is so excellent a work; but they are (most of them at least, 
as well as a few others which we have not listed) of some pe 
ance to the advanced student of English. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: AN INTERPRETATION FOR 
STUDENTS ABROAD. Laurence D. Lerner. Oxford University 
Press. 1954. 206 pages. 8s. 6d. 


English literature is very widely read all over the world. English- 
speaking students need help with it, and there is more need of 
help for those to whom English is not a native language. This 
handsomely produced little volume will therefore be approached 
with expectation. Unfortunately it is not likely to justify the hopes 
raised by its title. 

The major difficulty of a work such as this is that all readers do 
not need the same kind of help. A realization of this seems to be 
behind the strangely entitled chapter ‘Literature and Society’. 
‘The poet, the dramatist and the novelist are members of a com- 
munity, writing for the rest of that community. .... What handicaps 
has the non-English, and especially the non-European, reader 
when reading English literature?’ (p. 48). The first answer is that 
most great literature deals with universal themes, but it is admitted 
that in the working out of these themes the local and particular 
are often expected by the author to evoke a response. Auden’s 
Ist September, 1939 is certainly ‘written for members of a particular 
society’: it may also place ‘their interests in a wider, more important 
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setting’ (p. 54), but does it for those who do not share western 
European emotional reactions to the date celebrated and the history 
leading up to it? Mr Lerner feels uneasy about this question but 
has apparently made no attempt to find the answer to it. More 
seriously he ignores unfavourable reactions that may prevent a 
willing surrender to the writer and assures us that ‘we need not 
worry much, at present, about the even more fundamental moral 
differences that may alienate us even from the best-written book’ 
(p. 58). He does admit that differences in literary experience create 
various distinct problems for readers from different traditions. 
The European student ‘knows what to expect. English literature 
may be strange to him, but not literature’ (p. 65). One wonders 
why then so much of the book is devoted to an elementary exposition 
of a few genres (poetry being treated as one, despite its diversity, 
and the novel and drama being the other two selected for discussion). 
This must be for the non-European student, who perhaps has only 
a very scanty oral literature in his own language. But ‘the only 
way to overcome the disadvantage of not having a literature of 
one’s own is by reading’ (p. 65)—advice which throws him back 
on his own resources. 

There is an uneasy sense throughout the book that some of the 
reader’s difficulties may be with the language itself. The problem 
is never really grasped firmly. The reader is told that he should 
admire four qualities in good writing—simplicity, freshness, pre- 
cision and vigour—but how he is going to recognize these in a 
foreign language is not always clear; nor is it clear why he should 
particularly look for them when it is admitted that some highly 
esteemed authors display few or none of them. Anybody who 
knew English well enough to be sure of detecting clichés could do 
without some of the comments later in the book. Similarly ‘a full 
sensitivity to rhythm depends on a sensitivity to every subtlety in 
pronunciation’ (p. 75). Unless the reader has that already he will 
have to take Mr Lerner’s word for the effects pointed out to him: 
ifhe has it, he can dispense with the general comments and appreciate 
particular rhythms as he meets them. 

More points would be scored if the aim of the book were kept 
steady. At the beginning the reader is told: ‘We shall read books, 
and bits of books, together’ ( p. 2). That is indeed the only way of 
learning about literature and gives such meaning as can be given 
to the advice, quoted above, about overcoming the disadvantages 
of having a poor literary experience. The commentary on specific 
examples is the most valuable part of the book. Unfortunately it 
is not usually penetrating or detailed enough to help the less 
experienced reader, and it is restricted by the amount of space 
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aliowed for generalizations, which are hard to reconcile with the 
statement that ‘this is not a text-book. it does not contain “rules” 
for criticizing or for writing literature. It does not spend much time 
making general statements about what literature is and is not. It 
is above all not an Outline of English Literature’ (p. 2). Neither 
the positive nor the negative claims are consistently maintained. 
To be a reader’s companion the book would have had to keep 
always in mind a particular group of readers. The author has 
taught African students. They are mentioned occasionally, but 
their preconceptions and difficulties are nowhere evident. The book 
is poorer for their absence. A course for everybody becomes a 
course for nobody. There may be a few flashings of the shield, 
but no reader abroad is likely to find the book as a whole satisfactory. 


Shorter Notices 


ENGLESKI IZGOVOR (English Pronunciation). R. Filopovic. 
325 pages. Skolska Knjiga, Zagreb. 1954. Dinars 550. 


A well-produced handbook, which, although directed to Yugoslav students, 
contains a great deal of value to any student or teacher of the language. Each 
sound is described and compared with its nearest neighbours in Serbo-Croat and 
in English; practical work follows with comparative lists and exercises, both 
very copious, yet kept to a serviceable vocabulary. Well illustrated and produced, 
the book is provided with a 15-page reference bibliography, a general pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of nearly 9,000 words with a literary supplement of 1,500 
names and works, and an index. Persons outside Yugoslavia interested in this 
book should communicate with Dr R. Filipovic, Ribnjak 26, Zagreb. 


HABLANDO SE APRENDE EL INGLES. Part 1. J. P. 
Fitzgibbon. 307 pages. Editorial Alhambra, S.A. 1954. 45 pts. 


This is the first part of a new course in English for Spanish adult learners. 
The vocabulary is carefully controlled, and there are many substitution tables. 
No use is made of phonetics, but there are some exercises in intonation. 


THE PARAGON ENGLISH TENSE EXERCISES. Intermediate 
grade. M. D. Munro Mackenzie. Scholar’s Book. 32 pages. 
ls. 4d. Teacher’s Key. 32 pages. 3s. 6d. Philip and Tacey, 
London. 1954. 


The Scholar’s Book contains 64 exercises, each consisting of 20 sentences for 
completion. The Teacher’s Key has a very condensed introduction, giving the 
rules governing the main tenses. It should prove a useful practice book. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE. T. H. Savory. André Deutsch. 
1954. 184 pages. 10s. 6d. 


This book, written by a senior biology master, seeks to effect a synthesis between 
relevant material severally familiar to the philologist and the scientist. Copious 
historical word lists intersperse the text, and samples of comparative scientific 
nomenclature are given. 


PICTURE PAGEANT, No. 1. THE UNITED NATIONS. J. 
Hornby. 64 pages. Macmillan. 1954. 3s. 6d. (paper). 


The first book of a new series, designed primarily for English secondary schools. 
It is copiously illustrated, and may be used by teachers overseas who require 
a fairly simple introduction to the subjects. 


LOST HORIZON. J. Hilton. Simplified by E. F. Dodd. 106 
pages. Macmillan. 1954. 1s. 10d. 


A welcome addition to Macmillan’s Stories to Remember series, intended 
primarily for Indian secondary schools. The narrative is well and clearly told. 


THE GOLDEN EARTH, and Other Folk Tales. M. West. 
Longmans Green. 1954. 74 pages. 1s. 6d. 


An addition to the New Method Supplementary Readers, Grade 1. Part 1 is 
subtitled Tales from Ethiopia, and Part 2 Arha Stories. 


THE WHITE DUCK, and Other Stories. G. D. Bagnall. Longmans 
| Green. 1955. 58 pages. 1s. 4d. 


An addition to the New Method Supplementary Readers, Grade 2. The other 
stories are: The Magic Mill, Two Wives of China, The Story of Ali Coglia, and 
The Man Born to be King. 


| ANIMAL FARM. G. Orwell. Longmans Green. 1955. 120 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


A useful addition to the Bridge Series. There is an extensive glossary of 23 
pages. 
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English Literature: 


An Interpretation for Students Abroad 
BY LAURENCE D. LEARNER 
8s. 6d. net 


The author writes : “‘ The best way to think of this 
book is probably as an exploration : and of you, the 
reader, and of me, the writer, as fellow explorers. 
We shall read books, and bits of books, together. We 
shall try to puzzle out the meaning of difficult passages; 
to discover why we like some passages better than 
others ; to realize what the aims of some books are ; 
to examine literature, in fact, with enjoyment and 
understanding.” 


The book is primarily for sixth-form and university 
students whose native language is not English. There 
are chapters on Literature and Language, Literature 
and Society, Poetry, The Novel, and Drama. Each 
is illustrated with quotations from authors of the 
seventeenth to the twentieth centuries, and many 
longer passages from various authors are carefully 
analysed. 
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